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Views on the News 


ITY officials are constantly striving 
for better ways of providing fire 

and police services for the citizens 
One technique that has received consider- 
able attention recently is the integration of 
fire and police services in a public safety 
department. This plan of organization must 
be preceded by careful study, planning, and 
intensive training of both policemen and 
firemen. The efforts of one city (p. 275) will 
be repaid over a period of years in a saving 
of $4,000,000 in personnel costs. Other il- 
lustrations in this issue of improvement in 
include a_ threefold 
program of fire prevention and fire training 
(p. 277 


formation and radio dispatching duties in a 


public safety services 


), the assignment of women for in- 


police department to release patrolmen for 


regular duty (p. 278), a comprehensive 


chief 


(p. 280), and the issuance of a police manual 


examination for selecting a new fire 


with departmental rules and regulations 
(p. 280). 

The large and unwieldy city councils in 
European cities make government by com 
mittee inevitable. This seems to be offset, 
however, by the prestige of local government 
service for both elected and appointed em- 
ployees. Patronage and privilege have no 


Ap- 


jobs are made from 


place in European local government 
pointments to career 
lists of well qualified, professional applicants 
thus attracting able, conscientious, and even 
brilliant persons to local government service 
(p. 268). 

Annual municipal reports are becoming 


more and more distinctive in the use of color, 


design, layout, over-all appearance, and at- 
tractive presentation of statistics (p. 273) 
Some cities persist, however, in issuing re 
ports that are “‘ .. formal, unimaginative, 
recapitulations of bone-dry statistical data, 
unintelligible to the 
sandwiched between unattractive and formi- 
266) 


average citizen, all 
dable covers” p 

Fifty communities have adopted council 
inanager government since the beginning of 
the year, and 10 of these cities adopted the 


the November 


elections also saw approval of state and local 


plan at 2 elections. These 


government bond issues totaling about 
$1, 300,000,000. Large municipal issues were 
approved for public buildings, sewers, water 
hospitals, and street improvements (p. 274) 

Four cities recently completed large an- 
nexations totaling 65 square miles (p. 274) 
In one of the cities a large-scale public rela- 
tions ¢ aMmpalgn was ¢ onducte d, even though 
the outsiders had no vote on the issue, to 
assure the new citizens that they were wel- 
The 
articles, radio, television, and a promotional 
Other 


interest to city officials include 


come program included newspaper 


brochure recent developments of 
an intensive 
program of housing code enforcement (p 
276), election mailings by use of electronic 
281), 


motorcycle 


and mechanical machines (p and 


adoption of crash helmets for 
policemen (p. 278) 


City officials will be interested in a new 


publication, Vr lanninge Commissioner. 


which is written in layman’s language as a 


guide for citizens who serve on local 


279) 


} 


planning commissions (p 
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What’s New in Annual Reports? 


By RALPH W. SNYDER* 
City Manager, Westerville, Ohio 


A review of annual municipal reports shows good use of color, illustrations, 


and other features to hold the interest of the reader. 


CRITICAL analysis of this year’s al 


ray of annual municipal reports 
submitted to the International City 


Managers’ 


ing trend towards adopting techniques used 


Assoc ation reve als an cCncourag- 
by commercial advertising agencies in nmak- 


ing the city’s story more understandable 


interesting to more peopl Sore 
still 


agvinative recapitulations of bone-dr 


tical data bl 


fortunately adhere to tori 


unintelligible to the ave 
7CN, all sandwiched Dect et 


and forn idable COVE! 


FORM AND Forme 


The 


seems to bye 


evel popular 6 &X booklet 


holding its own among typical 
annual reports, although marked variations 
in size are also presented with telling effec- 


Auburn, New York, 


magazine size of 


tiveness. utilized the 
Ouick 
4\ X 6 


coat pocket or handbag for perusal by the 


approximately 


inches which fits neatly into. the 
15 or while waiting for the 
About 12 
The 


reports ire 


citizens on the 8 


women’s club meeting to begin 
used the 84 & 11-inch size 
Lubboc k, I 


modifications of the 
the 


per cent 


Garland and 


larger size folding at 


narrow edge which VIVES 


opportunity 


for the efficient use of space on the 


Folder 


page Ss 


. . vy 1 
within. sizes, generally 34 X 8} 


inches, used by Fairborn, Ohio 


Marple Township, Pennsylvania; North 
Adams, Massachusetts: Alamosa, Colo 


were 


and 


* Eprror’s Nort Mr 
assistant to the city m 
for two years prior to his 
in September, 1950. He is the author of the article, 
“Municipal Reporting in 1953,’ 
the 79054 Municipal Year Book 


Snyder was administrative 


in Berkley, Michigan, 


Maver 


which appeared in 


ippointment in Westerville 


rado, which again has the distinct advantage 


of economy of size. in addition to economy in 
printing costs 
Perhaps the most striking trend in re port 


the last few 


format ove! years has been the 
growing popularity of the ne wspaper supple- 
Sanford, | nazoo, Michi- 
Wichita ns Winston-Salen 
North Carol inesville, Wisconsin; 

Ohio 


ol the Wwspap supp! ent 


ment 
ean, 
Poledo utstanding ex 
report, 
latter being ! Jor on its first and cen 
Other cities such as Coral Gables. 
Norfolk, Virginia; Peoria, Illinois; 
Kansas; and Teaneck, New Jer- 


sey, have used the newspaper tabloid size for 


ter pages 
Florida 
Pittsburg, 
their listributed through channels 
other than newspaper circulation 

Probably the most 
was the 


form sub- 


Chico, Califor- 


nia. Its mimeographed pages were each cut 


unusual 
mutted report from 


before, mak- 
ing a tab on which was indicated the subject 


therein A 
formed on the inside back cover as a place to 
file tax | pa- 


aog 
pers concerning the municipal government. 


somewhat longer than the one 


matte presented was 


poe ke 1 


receipts license, and other 
Several city officials have indicated that 
frequent change of report size and style is to 


be desired on the premise that greater reader 


interest is obtained through variety 


COVERS AND COLorsS 

Ihe old adage, “You can’t tell a book by 
Nevertheless book 
publishers and booksellers have long been 
aware that a 


book jacket 


principle applies to the 


its cover’ may be true 


attention-getting 
The 


annual report. An 


vivid and 


increases sales same 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


attractive cover and title lead the citizen to 
anticipate the contents. Although most cities 
retain the old standby, “Annual Report,” to 
indicate the subject matter, many have per- 
sonalized the. report cover or developed 
catchy report titles: People, Taxes and Govern- 
ment (Pasadena, California); You and Your 
City (University City, Missouri); Hawthorne’ s 
Progress (Hawthorne, California); Your Serv- 
ices... (Maywood, Illinois); Fellow Citizens! 
(Quakertown, Pennsylvania); The City of 
Hopkins What It Does For You (Hopkins, 
Minnesota); Your City’s Year (Modesto, Cali- 
fornia); and People Participate (Kingsport, 
Tennessee). Greenwich, Connecticut, fetch- 
ingly entitles its report, A Bird in the Hand, 
which features its pay-as-you-go improve- 
ment program 

Color and cover design are equally impor- 
tant the 
Among the more attractive users and uses of 


factors in getting report read. 
color and design are Stratford, Connecticut, 
with a night photo of the illuminated town 
Michigan’s full color 
reproduction of Chief Pontiac; the striking 
simplicity of Berkley, Michigan’s abstract 


design in black and white; Eau Claire, Wis- 


clock tower; Pontiac, 


consin’s textured design with a photo of a 
new municipal parking garage superim- 
posed. 

Contrasted to these effective usages of 
cover design and color are the drab exteriors 
of too many others, coupled with imposing 
or indifferent titles such as Statement of Condi- 
tion, or Report of the Board of Audit. Such re- 
ports may stir the blood of a C.P.A. but they 
are almost predestined to wind up in the 
trash basket at the homes of the majority of 
citizens. 

LENGTH AND Layout 

Annual reports vary as much in length 
and layout as they do in subject matter. 
They range in length from a single fold pam- 
phlet to a tome of 389 print-filled pages. 
Length bears an important relationship to 
attention and the cities producing the better 
reports apparently believe, like preachers, 
that few souls are saved after the first 20 
minutes—or pages. Recitation of financial 
transactions seems to be the primary cause of 
lengthy reports. There is good evidence that 
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the citizen is more interested in what his 
money has accomplished in terms of services 
and improvements than he is in the cost of 
postage, printing, and stationery. The Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, report relates the per 
capita cost of each municipal activity dem- 
onstrating the bargain in services received 
for taxes paid. An effective treatment of 
finances was accomplished by the Haywood, 
California, report with an attractively de- 
signed breakdown of the tax dollar and the 


monthly cost of city services to the taxpayer. 
At least two reports, Cortland, New York, 
and Kenosha, Wisconsin, show with simple 


bar graphs where the money came from and 
where it went. Most of the top-notch reports 
avoid detail, 


pointing out on the same page that the 


going into too several 


vreat 
financial details are available at the city 
hall should anyone care to examine ther. 
Good financial treatment was also given by 
Kingsport, Tennessee; Downingtown, Penn- 
sylvania; and Lewiston, Maine. 

Layout is a term widely used by the ad- 
veruising industry and refers to the balance 
between printed matter including headings, 
photographs or drawings, and the use of 
white spaces or blocked-out color. A layout 
that appeals to the eye also makes the mind 
receptive to the ideas to be presented, Con- 
versely, large areas of print, unrelieved by 
photographs, drawings or color, reduce re- 
ceptivity and interest. The quality of print- 
ing, use of white space between lines and 
paragraphs, reproduction of photos and cuts 
and the careful arrangement of these on each 
page are important factors in layout. Excep- 
tionally good examples of layout are demon- 
strated by the annual reports of Garden 
City, New York; Eau Claire, Wisconsin; 
Hayward, California; and University City, 
Missouri. 

A few cities have adopted a “‘gimmick”’ of 
which carries 
through the entire report and helps hold 


style, treatment, or theme 
reader interest in addition to tying the vari- 
Humor is the syn- 
thesizing element of the Pueblo, Colorado, 


ous sections together. 
report which manages to get over a great 
deal of information while poking fun at it- 
self. Columbia, South Carolina, uses the car- 
toon character of a southern colonel, lending 
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a change of pace and style to nearly every 
page. The reading time of the report of Mo- 
desto, California, is set at exactly twelve 
minutes—‘a minute a month’’—and each 
page carries the picture of a clock showing 
the cumulative time for reading. 


FEATURES AND FUTURES 

Many cities use the annual report to high- 
light some outstanding achievement of the 
municipal government during the year, such 
as the development of off-street parking lots 
(Muskegon, Michigan), the recreation pro- 
gram (Pittsburg, Kansas), large-scale capital 
improvements (Marysville, Michigan), and 
an arterial highway system (Hopkins, Min- 
nesota). Similarly, many give the citizen a 
look into the future and point up new needs, 
new problems, and proposed solutions. This 
is all properly a part of the annual report 
to direct the attention-of the citizen to the 
stake he retains in the future of the whole 
community. 

SUMMARY 

The annual report remains one of the 
most effective vehicles for public relations 
and public information at the disposal of the 
municipal government. To be truly effective, 


however, it must be read by the residents 
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and citizens of the community upon whom, 
in the final analysis, the success or failure of 
city programs will rest. Many hundreds of 
dollars are wasted for printing and distribu- 
tion of reports that are not read. It is recog- 
nized that state statutes in several areas com- 
pel the compilation of statistics wholly mean- 
ingless to the majority of citizens. They do 
not exclude, however, distribution of sig- 
nificant information in palatable form to the 
public in addition to limited printing and 
distribution of statistical data as required by 
law. 

A knowledge of techniques developed by 
advertising men for gaining and holding the 
attention of the public is becoming part of 
the general knowledge of the municipal ad- 
ministrator. A few large communities have 
actually employed advertising agencies to 
arrange their annual reports. Smaller cities 
may find talented individuals among their 
citizenry willing to donate their services in 
the preparation of the report or to make 
them available for a small sum. Choice of 
size, content, layout, story-telling photos or 
drawings, type size and style, all affect the 
readability of the report. The goals estab- 
lished by cities publishing the better reports 


are within the grasp of any community. 


European Cities 
II. Organization for Management 
By ORIN F. NOLTING 


Assistant Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The second of a series of articles based on a brief study tour 
of 11 European cities.* 


N EUROPEAN cities only councilmen 
are elected by the people. Councils are 
large, ranging in size from 30 to 70 

members, and they are elected on partisan 
tickets for three to six years with overlapping 
terms. Councilmen in four of the 11 cities are 
elected by proportional representation. Only 
three cities elect councillors from wards: 


*The 11 cities visited were Coventry and Oxford, 
England; Amersfoort, Holland; Ghent, Belgium; 
Diisseldorf, Heidelberg, Kirchheim-Teck, and Wies- 
baden, Germany; Geneva and Lucerne, Switzer- 
land; and Innsbruck, Austria. 


Coventry and Oxford for three-year terms, 
and Diisseldorf elects one-half of its council- 
men from wards. City councils in England 
include a number of aldermen selected by 
the councillors for six-year terms. Such 
aldermen are only “‘special’’ councillors and 
generally have previously served as council- 
men. In German cities councils are elected 
for four years with no overlapping. 

Large city councils inevitably have many 
standing committees, especially in England. 
Coventry has 19 and Oxford 23 standing 
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committees. Such committees appoint ad- 
ministrative personnel and supervise mu- 
nicipal services, but on the continent they 
are chiefly advisory. In addition, special 
committees are appointed from time to time 
for specific purposes. Standing committees 
generally meet monthly 

English cities have a standing committee 
for each major function, and members serve 
as long as they are on the council. Every 
councilman in Coventry must be a member 
of at least two and may not be a member of 
than 


more four 


standing committees. A 


member can resign only with the consent of 


the council. Some committees have co-opted 


members—citizens who are appointed be- 
cause of their special experience or interest. 

The council itself initiates very little busi- 
ness; most business comes before the council 
after it has been thoroughly discussed and 
sifted by the committees. In 


one of fact, 
minutes of committee meetings held during 
the preceding month in English cities form 
the agenda for the monthly council meeting 


Matters 


must be the subject of a report and recom- 


“referred” to standing committees 
mendations to the council, while items ‘‘del- 
egated”’ are acted upon by the committee as 
if it were the council itself. In the latter, the 
committee is under obligation only to keep 
the council informed of the actions which it 
has carried out on behalf of the council. The 
more important decisions of committees 
have to be confirmed by the council before 
action is taken, but on many less important 
matters decisions are made by the commit- 
tee and reported to the council after action 
has been taken. 

Council members become keenly inter- 
ested in the work of the committees on which 
they serve, and in England department 
heads, with the exception of the town clerk 
and the treasurer, regard themselves as re- 
sponsible to a particular committee. The 
general public thinks in terms of the respon- 
sible committee in charge of a municipal 
service instead of in terms of the responsibil- 
ity of an individual official. This is true also 
in some cities on the 


Netherlands, for example, but not in Ger- 


the continent as in 


many. 
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English cities endeavor to overcome the 
problem of committee-itis by establishing 
what is generally referred to as “horizontal” 
committees in contrast to the “vertical” or 
departmental committees. Examples of hori- 
zontal committees are the finance committee 
and the salaries and wages or ‘‘establish- 
ment’? committee. Coventry for some years 
has had a policy advisory committee which 
advises the council on general policy and 
resolves differences of opinion which may 
develop between the individual committees. 

Meetings of the council are formal meet- 
ings which consider reports and recommen- 
dations from committees. The town clerk in 
England generally does not enter into any 
discussions at council meetings; his recom- 
mendations nearly always are made to the 
appropriate committee. Department heads, 
of course, also make recommendations to 
committees concerned with the work of the 
departments for which they are responsible. 

Council committees in cities on the con- 
tinent do not control administrative depart- 


The Dyisseldorf 


“compulsory” 


ments council has three 


commiuttees— executive, fi- 
nance, and audit. All other committees are 
departmental committees that can be either 
permanent or temporary as the council may 
Only 


bers of the compulsory committees while 


determine councillors can be mem- 
expert citizens may be named to any other 


The 


Diisseldorf generally initiates policy matters 


committee executive committee in 
which may have been presented to it in the 
first place by the oberstadtdirektor. ‘Thus 
most actions are taken after matters are pre- 
sented to the council by one of its committees 
or by the chief administrator. The work of 
the departmental committees is chiefly ad- 
Diisseldorf 
councilman attends 10 committee meetings 


per month 


visory in nature. The average 


Council meetings are conducted with or- 


der and dignity 


They are devoted largely to 
reports and talks by chairmen of council 
committees. At a regular meeting of the Ox- 
ford council the mayor took no part what- 
ever in the discussion and the clerk spoke 
only to answer direct questions. The chair- 
man of the planning committee spoke three 


times for a total of 25 minutes, chiefly about 
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a sign which a businessman wanted to erect. 
Most of the time of the council was taken up 
with insignificant matters. One councillor 
requested that the street sweeper should be 
used on a certain street between 7:00 and 
7:15 A.M :30 a.m. Another 
councillor believed that a certain school sign 
should be moved to a different location. 


instead of at 7 


Service as a councilman is considered vol- 
untary and honorary. The general rule and 
tradition everywhere is that councilmen are 
not paid a salary. Only the mayor may be 
paid a salary. Councilmen, however, are al- 
lowed travel expense on city business and 
reimbursement for time lost from their trade 
or profession. Travel allowances are strictly 
limited and payment for lost time is a nomi- 
nal sum, ranging from $1 to $4 per meeting 
or per day. In England the maximum pay- 
ment for lost time is $2.80 per day. 

The city council rather than the mayor or 
appointed administrator appoints depart- 
ment heads, but the council usually seeks the 
advice of the administrator. Department 
heads in English cities, however, are ap- 
pointed by council committees except in 
Coventry where they are appointed by the 
council upon recommendation of the appro- 
priate committee. The council in none of the 
cities has further contact with department 
heads after they are appointed. 


THe Mayor 

the 
council from its membership for a one- or 
two-year term. His duties are chiefly cere- 
monial and social, he 


The mayor usually is selected by 


presides at council 
meetings, and he is the official representa- 
tive of the city. The mayor has no adminis- 
trative duties except in Belgium and Holland 
where the burgomaster, appointed by the 
Crown, is the full-time chief administrator 
and also presides at council meetings. In ad- 
dition, some Swiss cities have elective mayors 
who are administrators. 

In Germany mayors are the chief admin- 
the 
people in two states (Baden-Wiirttemberg) 


istrators and are elected directly by 


and appointed by the council in three states 
Rheinland-Pfals, and Schleswig- 
Holstein). Many of these cities also have 


(Hessen, 


biirgermeisters who are the mayor’s deputies 
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and are appointed by the council. In two 
German states (North Rhine-Westphalia 
and Lower Saxony) the mayor is not the 
chief administrator. 

Municipal policies and programs seldom 
are initiated by the mayor but rather by 
council committees or by the appointed 
chief administrator. The mayor of an Eng- 
lish city, because of his position as presiding 
officer of often that he 
should refrain from taking an active lead in 
policy determination because he does not 


the council, feels 


want to take sides in party politics. Any lead- 
ership the mayor exercises in either large or 
small cities depends almost entirely upon his 


own personal qualities and inclinations. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The management of municipal activities 
is handled in a variety of ways, ranging 
no over-all in English 
cities to the oberstadtdirektor of cities in the 
states of North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony. The town clerk and city treasurer in 


from administrator 


English cities between them perform some of 
the duties of the central administrator. ‘The 
oberstadtdirektor supervises and directs all 
municipal activities; his duties closely re- 
semble those of the city manager in the 
United States, but he does not appoint de- 
partment heads 

In other German states the chief adminis- 
trator is the mayor who is elected by the 
people or appointed by the council; the 
biirgermeister appointed by the council is 
the deputy administrator. In Innsbruck, 
Austria, the magistratdirektor, similar to the 
oberstadtdirektor in German cities, is se- 
lected by the council for an indefinite term 
and he controls and directs all officials and 
employees. 

Five of the 11 cities included in this study 
have special managing or administrative 
agencies. Amersfoort and Ghent have man- 
aging boards composed of the burgomaster 
and several aldermen (in the Netherlands 
“‘wethouders,”’ in Belgium ‘“‘schepenen’’). In 
Wiesbaden the city-parliament of 60 mem- 
bers elects a 


21-member administrative 


agency known as the city council which in- 


cludes the lord-mayor, mayor, and city 


treasurer. Voters in Geneva and Lucerne, in 
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addition to electing parliaments of 71 and 40 
members respectively, also elect five-man 
executive councils. The Lucerne council is 


full-time, and one or more departments are 


assigned to each of the five members as un- 
der the commission plan in the United 
States. It is significant, however, that all five 
cities except Lucerne have appointive ad- 
ministrators. 

The chief administrators of cities in Ger- 
many are elected or appointed for fixed 
terms, ranging from four years in the south- 
ern part to 12 years in North Rhine-West- 
phalia. The administrator attends all meet- 
ings of the council, and either he or his as- 
sistant attends meetings of major council 
committees. Only the administrator has di- 
rect access to the council as a whole, except 
in English cities where department heads 
have direct contacts with council commit- 
tees. Department heads attend council meet- 
ings only when invited, except in English 
cities where all department heads attend 
monthly council meetings. But they do not 
participate openly in the council meeting 
The administrator in 
recommendations to 


ever! y 
the 


city makes 
council on any 
items on the agenda. 

The appointed administrator theoreti- 
cally is free from political interference, but 
in practice he must always walk warily and 
often experiences political pressures of one 
sort or another. He does not make any pub- 
lic display of his political sympathies be- 
cause he is a professional official. Councils in 
some cities are prohibited from calling upon 
the administrator for advice to any political 
group of the council either as to the work of 
the group or as to the work of the council of a 
political nature. 

Most city administrators have had legal 
training and experience. The administrators 
of 10 of the 11 cities visited have had such 
training, and seven of these have doctor’s de- 
grees in law. The one official without legal 
training is a biirgermeister who has a broad 
outlook acquired in part by travel and 
study in England and in the United States 
The administrators are from 42 to 65 years 
of age; their average age is 51. Eight of the 
11 officials are professional career men who 
have served in administrative posts in one or 
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more other cities or with the state or national 
government. Two administrators have been 
in their present positions for three years, and 
one has been in office for 27 years. The aver- 
age tenure for all 11 men is about 10 years. 

Typical of the career administrators are: 

Charles Barratt, 44, town clerk of Coven- 
try since 1946, had been deputy clerk for 
five years, and prior to coming to Coventry 
he had been assistant solicitor or deputy 
town clerk in three county boroughs for 10 
years. 

Walther Hensel, 54, oberstadtdirektor of 
Diisseldorf since 1946, has had nearly 30 
years of municipal administrative experience 
as a county administrator, city department 
head, and city manager. 

Rudolph Mangutsch, 52, has been ma- 
gistratdirektor of Innsbruck, Austria, since 
1945. Prior to the war he was an administra- 
tive official in the provincial government 
and also administrative head of the district 
government 

Harry Plowman, 50, town clerk of Oxford 
since 1940, previously served 11 years as as- 
sistant solicitor, deputy town clerk, or town 
clerk in three other boroughs. 

Robert Streng, 42, municipal secretary at 
Amersfoort for almost four years, began his 
career in a smaller municipality as a volun- 
teer and later was an official of the Union of 
Netherlands Municipalities and deputy sec- 
retary of Leiden. 

Town clerks in English cities generally 
have legal training experience and 
handle all legal work for the municipality. 


and 


In addition, the town clerk is secretary to the 
council and of all council committees, and 
he is frequently consulted by chairmen of 
handles all official 


In some cities other duties are 


committees and com- 
munications 
assigned to capable town clerks as for ex- 
ample the airport, civil defense, public rela- 


tions, all official com- 


vital statistics, and 
munications. 

The town clerk’s staff in Coventry pre- 
pares the agenda for committees, writes min- 
utes of the council and committee meetings, 
undertakes administrative work arising from 
the deliberations of committees, and admin- 
isters city elections. A general office under 


a chief clerk handles correspondence, filing, 
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operates a shorthand-typing pool, and 
handles press relations and general pub- 
licity. 

The need for more coordination and cen- 
tralized administrative authority has long 
been recognized in English cities. During 
1953 a survey made by H. M. Treasury at 
the request of city council led the city of 
Coventry to take steps to make the town 
clerk the chief administrative officer. Under 
this plan the committee system has been re- 
tained. In fact, another committee has been 
set up, known as the establishment and gen- 
eral administration committee, which is con- 
cerned with questions of organization and 
staffing of all departments and maintaining 
continuous oversight of administrative ef- 
ficiency. 

The chief officer of this new committee in 
Coventry is the chief administrative officer. 
All standing committees are encouraged to 
devolve administrative responsibility more 
freely to their chief officers, and the responsi- 
bility of the town clerk as the chief adminis- 
trative officer has been extended to all mat- 
ters which affect the 
‘whole. This step may tend to break down 


administration as a 


the isolationism of the various committees. 

When the Coventry council placed this 
plan in effect the town clerk requested that 
he be permitted to retain his legal duties. 
Personnel administration, formerly in the 
city treasurer’s office, has been transferred to 
the town clerk’s department. The town 
clerk, under this new arrangement, is sup- 
posed to take a continuing interest in the 
effectiveness and economy of all administra- 


tive arrangements of the city, coordinate ac- 
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tivities with which two or more departments 


are concerned, arrange for the provision of 
common office services, provide an organiza- 
tion and methods service for all departments, 
and suggest to department heads and com- 
mittees the need for any changes. 

The creation of the chief administrative 
officer post in Coventry has attracted a great 
deal of interest in other English cities not 
only because of the novelty of a municipality 
secking the help of a central government 
agency but also because of the far-reaching 
that 
Coventry has broken new ground that may 


recommendations were made. ‘Thus 
point the way for similar action by other 
cities 

CONCLUSION 


European cities apparently have short 
ballots at municipal elections because only 
members of the council are elected by the 
people. Administrative and technical per- 
sonnel are appointed either by the council or 
by the administrator. Service as a member 
of the council is considered honorary, and 
traditional practice is that citizens so hon- 
ored are not entitled to pay. 

Favoritism and privilege apparently have 
no place in local government. It is the al- 
most universal custom, and it has been for 
decades, to fill all appointive positions with 
well-qualified, Thus 
the public service tends to attract able, hon- 


professional persons. 
est, and often brilliant personnel. Officials in 
large cities with their numerous committees 
operate effectively, it seems to this observer, 
only because of the high sense of public duty 
on the part of the members of the governing 


body. 





MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Annual Reports 

Twenty-five cities have recently issued 
general annual reports making a total of 142 
reports received since the beginning of the 
year. Most of the reports make liberal use of 
photographs and diagrams to add attrac- 
tiveness and popular appeal. Statistical data 
concerning property taxes and revenues and 
expenditures are often reported in pie charts, 
pictograms, and line and bar graphs. 

Ten of these cities issued their reports in 
6 X 9-inch size, ranging from four to 106 
pages in length: Alameda and Richmond, 
California; Middletown, Connecticut; Hins- 
dale, Illinois; Plymouth, Michigan; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Pennsylvania; Fred- 
ericksburg and Salem, Virginia; and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The Richmond report 
is printed in two colors and makes excellent 
use of photographs and art work. The Rich- 
mond and Middletown reports both contain 


Easton, 


a telephone directory of city services. The 
Milwaukee report 
and after photographs, and the Cincinnati 
report utilizes pictograms. 


contains several before 


Eight cities published reports as supple- 
ments to newspapers or in newspaper style: 
Inglewood, California; Oak Park, Illinois; 
Port Huron, Michigan; Nevada, Missouri; 
Rocksboro, North Carolina; Baker, Oregon; 
Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. ‘he four-page Oak Park report has a 
red and black diagram highlighting the op- 
erating surplus after one year of council- 
manager government as compared to deficits 
in the four preceding years. 


Gainesville, Texas; and 


The reports of four cities are approxi- 
mately 8} X 11 inches in size: Fillmore, 
California; Winnetka, Illinois; Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts; and Lubbock, Texas. The 
Lubbock report outlines future plans and 
projects for each city activity. The Pittsfield 
report lists the duties, services, and functions 
of each city activity to show citizens what 
their tax dollars buy. 

These cities published annual reports as 
pamphlets or leaflets which were mailed to 
residents: Monterey Park and Santa Moni- 


ca, California; and Glencoe, Illinois. The 
two-color Santa Monica report featured sev- 
eral photographs of various areas of the city. 
The report 
pleted in the past year and capital improve- 
ment projects scheduled. 


outlines improvements com- 


Open House 


In Middletown, Ohio (33,695), 
than 1,400 citizens attended an open house 


more 


held by the fire department to display new 
facilities obtained as a result of a $475,000 
bond issue which voters had approved in 
1951. The local newspapers, fire personnel, 
and the city manager’s office cooperated in 
preparing a program which included two 
days of open house at all fire stations and 
three fire fighting demonstrations. 

The open house primarily was intended to 
report on the use of the bond fund proceeds 
to the public and in particular to a citizen 
The 


committee had been instrumental in the suc- 


committee of more than 1,000 persons 


cess of the bond election, and the open house 
offered the city an opportunity to demon- 
strate how citizen support had enabled the 
fire department to make needed improve- 
ments 

Various media were used to publicize the 
program. All committee chairmen and co- 
chairmen were mailed special invitations, 
and announcements were made at meetings 
News 


stories were carried by the newspapers and 


of service clubs and organizations 
by the local radio station. Printed leaflets 
were also distributed and posted in public 
places. 

Two new stations, two remodeled sta- 
tions, a new training tower, and new pumper 
and aerial ladder trucks were inspected dur- 
ing the open house. Life-saving techniques, 
fire fighting methods, and the extinguishing 
of a chemical fire were the highlights of the 
three 45-minute fire displays. Fire safety and 
fire prevention literature was distributed to 


all of the 
H. H. Kramer, city manager, Middletown. 


those attending open house 
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Large Annexations Reported by 
Four Cities 
NNEXATIONS 


miles 


involving 65 
35,000 inhabitants 
have been completed in four cities. Voters in 


square 
and some 
Kansas City, Missouri, by a three-to-one 
margin, approved three annexation pro- 
posals which will add 48.1 square miles and 
about 18,000 population to the city by 1959. 


The annexations will give the city a total of 


129.19 square miles and a population close 
to 500,000. 

The approval of the annexations climaxed 
an intensive campaign by city officials and 
civic leaders which pointed out the economic 
advantages of a metropolitan area operated 
unit the financial re- 
sources, technical knowledge, organization, 


as one and sharing 
and planning skill provided by the city. The 
local newspapers ran a series of articles de- 
scribing the advantages of the annexation, 
and city officials used radio and television. 
The city prepared a 15-page booklet, en- 
titled People Are Proud, and mailed it to resi- 
dents in the areas. The two-color booklet ex- 
plains the annexation proposals and de- 
scribes the services the city will extend to the 
area. 

In Corpus Christi, Texas, voters approved 
the annexation of 14.3 square miles with an 
estimated population of 12,000 by almost a 
three-to-one majority to reverse a stand 
taken one month earlier when the annexa- 
tion of the same area had been rejected. A 
vigorous promotional campaign was con- 
ducted by public officials and various civic 
organizations to point out the hazards of 
uncontrolled fringe area growth and the pos- 
sible danger of encirclement by smaller in- 
corporated communities. 

Although rejecting the annexation pro- 
posal at the first election, voters did ap- 
prove three bond issues totaling $4,000,000 
to provide public improvements in the area 
to be annexed, including sanitary sewers, 
streets and storm drainage, and construction 
of a fire station. 


Several means were used to sell the an- 
nexation proposal to the citizens. Letters 
pointing out the health hazards in the area 
were sent to city residents by the mayor and 
the city-county health unit. Other promo- 
tional literature the 
and considerable 
publicity was obtained in the local press. 

Eugene, Oregon, annexed approximately 
two square miles of predominantly indus- 
trial territory west of the city. An election to 
incorporate a large area immediately north 
of the annexed area 


was distributed by 
chamber of commerce, 


was defeated at the 
same time. Seattle, Washington, has an- 
nexed one square mile containing an esti- 
mated 4,200 persons. 


Approve Bonds, Charter Changes 


in November Elections 
¥: YTERS in many cities were asked at 
the November 2 elections to decide 
upon a multitude of bond proposals and 
charter amendments. The bond issues ap- 
proved by state and local governments to- 
taled about $1,300,000,000. 

The larger municipal bond issues ap- 
proved included the following: Philadelphia, 
$54,630,000 for public buildings, recrea- 
tional facilities, water, gas, and sewer plant 
expansion, and streets and bridges; Cincin- 
nati, $11,500,000 for street improvements, 
sewer expansion, recreational facilities, and 
improvements at the University of Cincin- 
nati; San Francisco, $19,580,000 for the « ity 
and county hospital, baseball stadium, and 
civic auditorium; Seattle, $15,000,000 for 
arterial streets and sewer improvements; 
New Orleans, $11,400,000 for street im- 
provements, construction of a civic center 
and city hall, property purchases, and sewer 
and water improvements; and Kansas City 
(Missouri), $10,000,000 for sewer expan- 
sion, expressways, street improvement, and 
parks. 

Ten cities approved the adoption of the 
council-manager plan: Joliet, Illinois; Cedar 
Grove, New Jersey; Claremore and Altus, 
Oklahoma; Medford, Oregon; North Kings- 
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ton and East Providence, Rhode Island; 
Randolph, Massachusetts; Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; and Kennewick, Washington. Vot- 
ers in six New Jersey cities approved the 
creation of charter commissions: Bloomfield, 
Ewing Township, Livingston, Newton, Pas- 
saic, and Pequannock. 

In Cincinnati the proportional represen- 
tation system of electing city councilmen ap- 
parently has been upheld by a narrow mar- 
gin, subject to final results following a recount 
of ballots. The city has operated under pro- 
portional representations for 29 years. The 
charter amendment would have provided a 
nine-member council, with each voter limited 
to six choices. In Boulder, Colorado, voters 
approved a charter amendment providing for 
the election of councilmen from nine wards 
for two-year terms to replace election of 
councilmen at large for overlapping six-year 
terms. 


Begins Integrated Fire and 
Police Services 
AK Park, Michigan, a city with an es- 
timated 26.000, has 
been operating since July 1, 1954, with fire 
and police services integrated in a public 
safety department. 


population of 


A serious dwelling fire in 1953 brought 
about a study by the city manager of means 
for improving fire services and a recommen- 
dation for complete integration of police and 
fire functions in a public safety department 
(see Pustic MANAGEMENT, January 1954, p. 
14). Following the study, the city council 
unanimously passed an ordinance in early 
1954 abolishing the police and fire depart- 
ments and creating the department of public 
safety. 

The department operates on three shifts 
with a complement of 11 men for fire and 
police service on each shift. One man is a 
sergeant in charge, one is assigned to com- 
munications and inquiries at the main desk, 
two are assigned as engineers on stand-by 
duty for fire calls (these two also have cleri- 
cal and maintenance duties), two as utility 
vehicle drivers on patrol, four men for addi- 
tional motorized patrol, and one man for 
relief. In addition, two detectives handle fire 
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prevention and arson investigation in addi- 
tion to criminal investigation duties. 

On July 1, 1953, the present department 
of public safety included 15 policemen, 
firemen, one detective and one clerk. The 
present personnel includes a director, two 
detectives, two clerks, and 34 uniformed 
public safety officers. Five more public safety 
officers will be added by January 1, 1955. 
By 1960, based on estimates of expanding 
population, it is expected that the depart- 
ment will employ 80 persons, as compared 
with the estimated 106 employees that would 
be needed with separate police and fire de- 
partments. It is estimated that the savings in 
personnel costs over a period of 29 years will 
be in excess of $4,000,000 

A director for the new department was 
selected through a nationwide competitive 
examination with the assistance of the Mich- 
igan Municipal League and the Civil Service 
Assembly. The procedure included written 
and oral examination and interviews by the 
city manager and the city council. 

An indoctrination and training program 
was undertaken before July 1 to prepare em- 
ployees for the integrated department. Po- 
licemen received 20 hours of classroom in- 
struction and drill in fire fighting duties, and 
firemen were given 40 hours of classroom in- 
struction in accident investigation, rules of 
evidence, criminal law, and other police 
work. The employees were given an annual 
increase of $200 on February 1 to cover their 
training during off-duty hours. On July 1 
the public safety officers were given an addi- 
tional annual increase of $500 to ¢ ompensate 
for their increased duties and responsibilities 
under the new plan. Salaries for public safe- 
ty officers now range from a minimum of 
$4,446 per year to a maximum of $5,200. 

A recent report by the director of public 
safety (see Pick of the Month), concludes 


that “*. . . the argument that police and fire 


services are essentially different is purely 


academic. The difference is one of dynamics 
only. Both are emergency services, and in 
any emergency some type of positive action 
must be taken.”-——Haroip K. Scuone, city 
manager, Oak Park. 
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Urban Crime Up, More Civilian 


Police Workers 

B igsnage crime was up 7.2 per cent dur- 

ing the first six months of 1954 com- 
pared with the same period in 1953, accord- 
ing to Uniform Crime Reports issued by the 
FBI, based on reports from 2,287 cities. Rob- 
beries increased 22.6 per cent while burgla- 
ries and larcenies increased 11.8 and 7.1 per 
cent, respectively. Murder decreased 2.1 per 
cent, and negligent manslaughter declined 
6.4 per cent. Auto thefts in cities decreased 
2.7 per cent and aggravated assaults de- 
clined 0.5 per cent. Rape cases increased 0.6 
per cent. It is estimated that during the pe- 
riod from January to June, 1954, a crime of 
murder, manslaughter, rape, or assault to 
kill was committed every 4.3 minutes. 

The FBI reports that 75.5 per cent of 
crimes against the person (murder, negligent 
manslaughter, rape, and aggravated as- 
saults) were cleared by arrest in 1953, or 
about 10 out of every 13 crimes. More than 
nine out of ten homicides were cleared. In 
contrast only 22.9 per cent of property 
crimes (robbery, burglary, auto theft, and 
larceny) were cleared by arrest. This is at- 
tributed to the fact that personal crimes are 
considered more vicious, and police possibly 
tend to concentrate on them. 

An average of 1.8 police employees per 
1,000 population was reported for all cities 
as of April 30, 1954. The averages varied for 
different population groups, ranging from 
1.3 in cities of less that 10,000 to 2.3 in cities 
over 250,000. The use of civilian employees 
in police work has grown steadily within re- 
cent years. From 1950 to 1954 the percent- 
age of civilian employees has risen from an 
average of 7.5 per cent to 9.3 per cent. Cities 
of 100,000 to 250,000 population report the 
highest percentage, 12.3 per cent, as com- 


pared to the low of 5.1 per cent for cities of 


10,000 to 25,000. In addition to utilizing 
civilian personnel in office work, records, 
and communications, some departments are 
employing civilians to act as school-crossing 
guards and to police parking meters. 

Sixty-three police employees were killed 
in line of duty in 1953. This rate of 3.6 police 
employees killed per 5,000,000 population is 
the same as in 1952. 
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Enforcement Planned for 
New Housing Code 
N PHILADELPHIA, the licenses and 


inspections department will add 35 in- 
spectors to its present staff of 65 in order 
better to enforce the new housing code which 
goes into effect January 1, 1955. The en- 
forcement program will begin with a block- 
by-block inspection of areas in which popu- 
lation has increased sharply and in which 
blight is worst. More than 500,000 dwelling 
units eventually will be inspected to see that 
they conform to minimum standards. The 
inspection program is designed to prevent 
further deterioration in areas of high popula- 
tion density and to aid in rehabilitating 
blighted areas. 

The code principally regulates tenant oc- 
cupied multiple-family dwellings. Enforce- 
ment and compliance procedures are estab- 
lished in the code, including the right to 
condemn a building for use until standards 
are met. The city is given the right to repair 
a substandard dwelling and to assess the 
owner for the cost. 

Minimum standards for floor area and 
kitchen and sanitary facilities are estab- 
lished for each unit in a multiple-family 
dwelling. Each unit is required to have a 
kitchen with a sink, hot and cold running 
water, water heating facilities, safe cooking 
equipment, and sanitary refuse disposal fa- 
cilities. An inside flush toilet, bathtub or 
shower, and lavatory basin are also required 
for each unit, although two small units may 
share the same facilities in some instances. 

Rooming houses are required to meet the 
same standards as dwelling units, except for 
those applying to kitchen and sanitary facili- 
ties. One toilet, bathtub, shower, and lava- 
tory basin must be provided for each six oc- 
cupants of rooming houses. 

The new code was prepared by two com- 
mittees appointed by the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. The revision was done 
by a drafting committee composed of 15 per- 
sons with special knowledge of housing. 
Their proposals were then reviewed by a 
general advisory committee of 97 persons 
representing both private and public organi- 
zations with an interest in housing. 





WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


Improves Fire Service 

HE Boston fire department is engaged in a 

threefold program for improving fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting activities. A training 
program is under way for almost all of the 2,200 
men in the department to develop all-around fire 
fighters, and to prevent undue emphasis on fire 
fighting work organized through hose men, lad- 
der men, and engineers. A city-wide inspection 
program is being made with each fire company 
going out on Inspection at least once each week. 
While on inspection one man stays with the fire 
apparatus to keep radio contact with fire head- 
quarters. Over a period of time the department 
will abandon separate pumpers and hose wagons 
except for high valued districts. Each new unit 
now being acquired will function as a pumper, a 
hose wagon, and a ladder truck. 


City Drops Property Taxes 

Griffin, Georgia (13,982), has abolished all real 
and personal property taxes for the coming fiscal 
year without a reduction in the level of city serv- 
ices. The city council was able to abolish ad 
valorem taxes because the city has a surplus of 
$169,000; expenditures for capital outlay will be 
down because the large capital investment pro- 
gram of the last two years is almost completed; 
sufficient revenues from the electric and water 
utilities will be available for transfer to general 
government activities; and genera! revenues will 
pay the principal and interest on outstanding 
bond issues. ‘The tax rate for the past year had 
been set at 4 mills, solely for bond retirement and 
interest. 


Improve Financial Procedures 
New Rochelle 


outlining new procedures instituted for payroll 


, New York, has issued a manual 


preparation and for purchasing. Two new ac- 

counting machines have been installed, payroll 

work sheets and earnings records redesigned, and 

a mechanical central payroll system installed. A 

four-part standard municipal invoice form has 
| 


been designed and new invoice accounting pro- 


cedures installed sristol, 


Connecticut, has 
changed from a semi-monthly to a biweekly pay- 
roll for half of the city’s 800 employees to level 
out the workload in the comptroller’s office. . . 

Beverly Hills, California, has installed its first 
mechanical accounting machine. The new sys- 
tem has resulted in centralization of the payroll, a 


monthly financial statement, and a complete re- 


vision of accounting procedures which follow rec- 
ommendations made by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. . Kansas City, Missouri, 
as part of its records control program recently de- 
stroyed the receipts for water meter deposit re- 
funds which had been accumulated over 37 years. 
The disposal of the receipts, issued between 1911 
and 1948, released 12 legal-size, four-drawer file 
cabinets for other purposes. 


Employee Safety Pays Off 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has realized a saving of ap- 
proximately $86,000 as the result of an employee 
safety program. It was found that employees lost 
an average of two days a year through accidents 
and that the cost of industrial insurance was 
about $1 for every $100 of payroll. The yearly 
time lost now averages less than one day for each 
employee and the industrial compensation cost 
has been reduced to 60 cents for each $100 of 
payroll. A successful employee safety program, 
according to a recent publication of the Civil 
Service Assembly, entitled Developing a Safety Pro- 
gram for City Employees, requires the active interest 
and support of the chief administrator, a written 
statement or directive of policy, and a continuous 
year-round program. 


Government Expenditures Increase 

Federal, state, and local government expendi- 
tures during 1953 totaled $110.6 billion, an in- 
crease of nine per cent over 1952 expenditures, 
according to the Summary of Governmental Finances 
in 1953 recently published by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. ‘Two-thirds of the increase 
is attributed to national defense expenditures 
which reached a post-war peak of $50.5 billion as 
compared with $44.0 billion in 1952. State and 
1953 
$33.0 billion, more than one-half of the total non- 


local government expenditures in were 
defense spending of $60.1 billion. State expendi- 
tures were $11.5 billion, excluding aid to local 
governments, and local units spent $21.5 billion. 
Cities spent $9.1 billion, or 42 per cent of the total 
expenditures by local governments. School dis- 
tricts spent $6.2 billion, counties $4.1 billion, spe- 
cial districts $1.3 billion, and townships $0.9 bil- 
lion. Municipal revenues in 1953 totaled $8.9 
billion with federal and state grants accounting 
for $1.3 billion. Property taxes accounted for $3.4 
billion and utility and liquor store revenues for 
$1.8 billion. Special assessments for financing im- 
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provements are increasingly being used by local 
governments, accounting for $196 million in reve- 
nue in 1953, as compared to $111 million in 1950. 
Expenditures for school purposes accounted for 
more than one-third of all local governmental ex- 
penditures. Although almost 80 per cent of these 
expenditures were made by special school dis- 
tricts, cities spent $9.9 million for education, more 
than was expended for any other single function 
(see Pick of the Month). 


Police News 

In Sacramento, California, women have taken 
over the duties of uniformed policemen on the in- 
formation counter and the radio dispatching desk. 
In addition the women receive reports from patrol- 
men over the telephone and radio, take messages 
from citizens registering complaints, and take 
notes from detectives making crime reports or 
questioning suspects. The plan has released six 
patrolmen for regular duty and will release five 
more patrolmen when women are assigned to 
shifts on a 24-hour basis. The monthly salary 
range for the women is $288 to $345 compared to 
$330 to $400 for patrolmen. Kansas City, 
Missouri, reports a decrease of 19.7 per cent in 
major crime for the first six months of 1954 as 
compared with the first six months of 1953. A 
comparison of the first nine months of 1954 as 
compared with the same period in 1953 shows an 
over-all reduction in major (Part I) offenses from 
5,957 to 5,139. The largest reduction in number 
of offenses occurred in robbery, burglary, and 
larceny. These three types of crime also showed 
substantial percentage increases of cases cleared 
by arrest for the first nine months of 1954... . 
Motorcycle policemen in Oakland, California, 
have been equipped with crash helmets in an 
effort to reduce injuries and fatalities. The one- 
pound helmets cost $27 apiece, are made of fiber 
glass lined with sponge rubber, and can success- 
fully resist pressure of one ton. 


Court Upholds Redevelopment 

The use of conservation in urban redevelop- 
ment has been upheld in two recent decisions by 
the Illinois supreme court involving the city of 
Chicago. The court denied the contention that 
conservation areas were not adequately defined 
in state redevelopment legislation, stating that 
the definition enumerated various blighting fac- 
tors which were reasonable enough standards. 
The court noted that mathematical certainty in 
establishing standards in this field is impossible 
and that conservation to prevent a slum was as 
much a public purpose as redevelopment to 
eliminate a slum. The court also stated that there 
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is no constitutional principle which prevents a 
government from dealing with an evil until it has 
reached its maximum development (Zisook v. 
Maryland-Drexel Neighborhood Redevelopment Cor- 
poration). The procedure of acquiring property 
through eminent domain for redevelopment and 
then selling or leasing it to private developers 
does not violate the constitutional mandate that 
private property may be secured by eminent 
domain only for a public use, according to the 
court. Redevelopment of slum and _ blighted 
areas is in itself a public purpose and subsequent 
sale or lease of the property to private interests 
does not defeat the public purpose (People ex rel. 
Gutknecht v. City of Chicago). 


\dopts Car Use Policy 


Montgomery County, Maryland, has replaced 
its entire fleet of passenger cars with 153 current 
model automobiles. Previous policy had been to 
purchase about 25 cars each year for use by the 
police force, and when they were no longer use- 
able for police purposes the vehicles were over- 
hauled and reassigned to other departments. 
Many of the cars traded in were several years old 
and it is estimated that the new fleet will save the 
county about $30,000 a year in maintenance 
costs. Under a preventive maintenance program 
employees assigned vehicles must make weekly 
reports and each car will be inspected monthly. 
An administrative pool of 20 cars has been cre- 
ated because it was found that many officials did 
not need permanently assigned cars. 


Installs Street Lighting System 

Slater, Missouri, has completed the installa- 
tion of a white-way street lighting system for the 
business district with the cost shared between the 
city government and the abutting property own- 
ers. The property owners are paying about one- 
third of the total cost of $3,600 to provide 25 foot 
metal poles and brackets. The city is paying two- 
thirds of the cost covering luminaires, wire, trans- 
formers, regulators, and installation costs. The 
system will use mercury-vapor lighting. When the 
local chamber of commerce requested the project, 
the city council asked the chamber to survey its 
membership to see if the abutting property own- 
ers would pay for the cost of the metal poles. The 
property owners agreed to this proposal and will 
now pay about 53 cents per front foot for the 
lighting system. 


Trends in Refuse Disposal 


A conference on refuse disposal held at the 
University of Pittsburgh last April was attended 
by more than 125 state and local government of- 
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ficials. Proceedings of the conference, according 
to the Institute of Local Government at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, should prove ‘‘useful to 
local officials who face an increasing responsibil- 
ity for the wise policy decisions on sound refuse 
disposal practice.” In California the state 
agriculture department has issued regulations re- 
quiring the cooking of all garbage fed to hogs 

the 44th state to issue such regulations. The 
feeding of the 
standard disposal method for more than 100 
California cities 


raw garbage to hogs has been 
. . Phoenix, Arizona, recently 
instituted a drive in newly annexed areas against 
the use of substandard garbage cans. The cans 
must be made of galvanized metal with tight 
fitting lids, and must have a capacity of at least 
three gallons and not more than 20 gallons. 


Explains Job of Planning Boards 

The basic principles of planning and the du- 
ties and responsibilities of planning commission- 
ers are outlined in an 81-page book, Mr. Planning 
Commissioner, recently published by Public Ad- 
ministration Service (see Pick of the Month). The 
book is designed as a guide for citizens who serve 
as unpaid members of local planning commis- 
sions. It is written in a conversational manner 
and is directed especially to a newly appointed 
member of a recently established planning com- 
mission. Among the subjects discussed are use of 
basic planning data, relations with the planning 
staff, the major street plan, land subdivision, 
schools, recreation, utilities, parking and traffic, 
zoning, capital budgeting, annexation, and the 
comprehensive plan. The book is illustrated with 
many maps and diagrams to help explain land 
use, house numbering, land subdivision, zoning, 
and other aspects of planning. 


Prohibit Obscene Comic Books 

Several cities are taking action on obscene 
comic books and magazines. Fort Worth and 
Houston, Texas, have passed ordinances pro- 
hibiting the sale of undesirable comic books. . . . 
A citizens committee in Daytona Beach, Florida, 
recommended to the city commission a list of 
publications which the committee felt should be 
banned. ... Newsdealers and distributors in 
Winter Haven, Florida, have been cooperating 
with a citizens committee in removing undesir- 
able comic books from newsstands. ... A group 
of young people in Tallahassee, Florida, asked 
the city commission to approve an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sale of certain undersirable comic 
books. The measure was rejected, however, on 


the grounds that it would be too difficult to regu- 
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...New York City 
court order prohibiting five Times Square book 
stores from distributing or selling certain obscene 
publications. ...In Burlington, Vermont, the 
board of aldermen has banned the sale of 500 


late recently obtained a 


comic books, magazines, and novels, but the nov- 
els in question will not be banned from libraries. 


Citizen Committee Studies Incorporation 


In Oak Ridge, Tennessee, a citizen study com- 
mittee of 75 members is surveying municipal 
services and costs as part of a program to incor- 
porate the city now under the jurisdiction of the 
Atomic The 


visory committee has been broken down into five 


Energy Commission. citizens ad- 
subcommittees which are studying fire and po- 
lice, health and welfare, recreation and library, 
schools, and public works and utilities. The com- 
mittees will use their studies to provide informa- 
tion to the residents at a town meeting when 
formal approval for incorporation will be sought 
from the residents. A report entitled, Planning for 
an Incorporated Oak Ridge, also has been issued to 
provide residents with information concerning 


municipal finances and activities. 


To Separate Water Department 

The mayor of Pittsburgh has recommended 
that a separate budget and self-sustaining finan- 
cial operation be established for the city’s bureau 
of water for the next fiscal year beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. The recommended budget for the 
water bureau, separate from other operations of 
city government, would total about $4,600,000. 
Under the segregated system, the bureau would 
pay into the city’s general fund a total of $2,500,- 
000 for service charges, pensions, insurance, and 
the city’s “fair return” on its investment in the 
water plant. The fair return is fixed at 5.5 per 
cent on a value of $38,672,000 for the water plant. 
Water revenues in the past have been placed in 
the city’s general fund for use for various munici- 
pal purposes not related to the water system, and 
only a relatively small part of the revenues has 
been returned for water system improvements. 
The mayor has recommended also that the city re- 
quest the permission of the state legislature to sep- 
arate the water bureau from the department of 
public works and to establish a separate depart- 
ment. The mayor’s recommendations were based 
on studies and proposals made by the recently 
created may yr’s management advisory commit- 
tee, an informal group providing both legislative 
and administrative representation for studying 
city operations (see PuspLic MANAGEMENT, Sep- 
tember, 1954, p 205). 
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Regulating Private Swimming Pools 

Zoning ordinances should establish specific re- 
quirements for private swimming pools and clubs 
in the same manner as they do for municipal and 
commercial pools, according to the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials. Few zoning ordi- 
nances regulate private pools even though they 
may have an adverse effect on surrounding prop- 
erty. The chief complaints concerning private 
pools are the noises created by children playing 
and by pump and filter motors, the glare from 
floodlights used for night bathing, and the hazard 
of unfenced pools to children in the neighbor- 
hood. Cities may limit the objectional features of 
pools by placing the following requirements in 
their zoning ordinances: (1) approval of structure 
and of equipment for water treatment by state 
swimming pool inspectors, (2) fencing and screen- 
ing from nearby properties, (3) establishing mini- 
mum distances from all property lines for locat- 
ing the pool, pump and filters, (4) placing re- 
strictions on signs and commercial sales at non- 
profit clubs, (5) shielding floodlights to reduce 
glare, and (6) approval of private water supplies. 
These recommendations are set forth in a report 
issued by ASPO to cities subscribing to its Plan- 
ning Advisory Service. 


Examination for Fire Chief 

Phoenix, Arizona, recently selected a new fire 
chief through the use of comprehensive examina- 
tion procedure. The promotional examination 
consisted of three parts: (1) a written examina- 
tion covering knowledge of fire fighting tech- 
niques, supervisory techniques, and municipal 
fire administration; (2) aptitude and personality 
inventory tests to aid in determining the personal 
fitness of the candidate; and (3) an oral personal 
fitness interview by three qualified persons out- 
side of the city organization. Members of the in- 
terviewing panel included a psychiatrist and pro- 
fessor of criminology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the chief engineer of the Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, fire department, and a vice president of an 
electric utility company. The top three candi- 
dates were certified to the city manager who in- 
terviewed them and selected the top ranking can- 
didate. 


Parking and Traffic News 


In Santa Cruz, California, a survey of traffic 
and parking problems was made by two citizens 
committees in cooperation with the planning 
commission, which calls for a new highway by- 
passing the central business district and the pro- 
vision of more off-street parking in the business 
area. The traffic survey, made by planning con- 
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sultants at a cost of $4,500 to the city, makes spe- 
cific suggestions on handling the traffic problems 
created by a large influx of visitors on summer 
weekends and holidays (see Pick of the Month). 

. Following a survey of off-street parking facili- 
ties in Glendale, California, recommendations 
have been made for a long-term parking pro- 
gram including the development of eight off- 
street lots and two garages having a total of 
1,177 spaces. The survey group recommended a 
pay-as-you-go plan using parking meter revenue 
reserves, future meter revenues, and interest-free 
borrowing from the city’s capital improvement 
fund. The total 
$1,726,400. es 
Michigan, are set to operate for 20 hours per day. 
):00 a.m. to 7:00 P.M. at 
a rate of two hours for 5 cents to accommodate 


program is estimated to cost 


. Parking meters in St. Joseph, 
The meters are set from ‘ 
day time shoppers. The rate from 7:00 p.m. to 
5:00 a.m. is 5 cents an hour to accommodate 
nearby hotel patrons. . . . Expanded use of mod- 
ern traffic engineering methods to provide traffic 
relief to cities of all sizes is advocated in a report 
entitled How To Get the Most out of Our Streets, re- 
cently issued by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The report contains numerous 
photographs and diagrams to illustrate methods 
by which cities can utilize the existing street pat- 
tern to improve traffic flow (see Pick of the 
Month). 


Issues Police Rules and Aspirin 


In Portsmouth, Ohio, new rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of police officers were re- 
cently issued by City Manager Robert E. Layton. 
Four introductory pages of the manual describe 
the purpose of the rules, outline the organization 
and lines of authority in the police department, 
and place emphasis on courtesy. The manual lists 
83 rules, violation of any one of which is suf- 
ficient cause for suspension or dismissal. Ex- 
amples: officers in patrol cars are not to use dash- 
boards as foot rests; officers are not to mooch food 
or drinks from stores and restaurants; and of- 
ficers shall not accept money or any other gifts of 
value while on or off duty. ‘To forestall any head- 
aches from the new regulations the city manager 
directed Police Chief Hugh E. Rudity to keep a 
supply of aspirin available at all times. 


Issues Purchasing Ordinance 
An annotated model purchasing ordinance has 
been issued by the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers for use by cities as a guide in 
modernizing purchasing regulations. It recom- 
mends that the purchasing agent be authorized 
to make purchases of less than $5,000 in the open 
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market in order to facilitate his work and to rec- 
ognize the greatly diminished buying power of 
the dollar. Other provisions of the ordinance au- 
thorize the purchasing agent to enter into pur- 
chasing agreements with other local units of gov- 
ernment so that they may pool their buying 
power to secure lower prices and higher quality. 
The model ordinance establishes nine standards 
which cities may use in determining the lowest 
responsible bidder (see Pick of the Month). 


Issues Bond Prospectus 

Columbia, Missouri, issued a 31-page bond 
prospectus to aid in the sale of $1,300,000 in 
sewer revenue bonds. Bar charts showing in- 
creases in population and installations of tele- 
phones, electric meters, gas meters,. and water 
meters are included to point out the continued 
growth of the city. A schedule of sewer service 
charges and a tabulation of the 1952-53 bills are 
also shown. Other sections include history and 
general information about the city, the organiza- 
tion of the government and the finance depart- 
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ment, and comparative revenue and expenditure 
statements for both general and utility funds. The 
city received six bids on the bond issue and ac- 
cepted the low bid carrying a net interest rate of 
2.6 per cent. 


Election Mailings by Machine 

In Los Angeles County a combination of elec- 
tronic and mechanical machines is being used by 
the registrar of voters to send out sample ballots 
and election literature to the 2,471,841 registered 
the of 
$40,000, the machines are expected to pay for 
themselves by the end of 1955 by eliminating the 
need for hiring extra employees immediately be- 
fore elections to handstuff and address the elec- 
tion material. Four envelope-stuffing machines 
pick out 59 different combinations of envelope 
contents for all sample ballots used in the county 


voters within county. Leased at a cost 


and insert them in envelopes that are pre- 
addressed by another machine. A string-tying 
machine automatically bundles up the sample 
ballots for each precinct so that the material is 
ready to be mailed. 
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Month 


Last Year 


Previous 
Month 


Current 
Figure 
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Highest 
in 1953 





Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 


Municipal Bond Index?.... % 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 100,000 pop. 


Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘ In 1000s 


Construction Cost Index® 1947-49 = 100 


114.5 
© yield 2. 
.64 
106 


122.7 


Oct 


11 


113.4 115.4 


31 18 2.35 2.42 3.02 


Sept 63 .62 


1.10 


Oct 114 68 110 


Sept 123.3 122.6 125.2 


! United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


6 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of matcrial and labor costs. 
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CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


cuts tax billing time 75% with 
Burroughs: Sensimatic 


Accounting Machine 


Mr. Emil F. Meyer, City Clerk 
Treasurer of Cadillac, famed Mich- 
igan vacation center, is also Vice 
President of the Michigan Municipal 
Finance Officers Association 


In Michigan's 
justly famous ‘“‘Four-Season Vacationland,” the 


city of Cadillac uses a Burroughs Sensimatic on 
tax accounting and water billing 


City Clerk-Treasurer Emil F. Meyer reports 
“The tax billing operation used to take three 
people more than two weeks each time. Now, one 
person does the entire job on the Sensimatic in 
four to five days. 

“With this system, there is never any reason to 
miss a due date. And we are assured good-looking 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Tax bills are in 
three 
entries. The machine prints the total 


erted in tt 
On each bill, the oper 


sconsimatic in units o 
r makes only three 
prepares the 


tax roll and provides three perfect copies of each 
individual tax bill 


businesslike records for the taxpayers.” 


setween tax billing periods the city of Cadillac 
uses the Sensimatic for posting tax receipts 
for water billing, and for posting water receipts 
“In the time and effort it has saved us, and the 
increased efficiency it has brought about,’’ Mr 


Meyer says, “the Sensimatic has more than paid 
for itself.” 


For full information about Burroughs equipment 
call your local Burroughs branch 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 


Or write to 
Michigan 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 
Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, rates 
franchises, accounting, and municipal 
surveys 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans *« Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances e« Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases e Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects e Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo 
P.O. Box 7088 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1404 East 9th St. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Ilustrated brochure upon request 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Screet Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal 
Oak, Wyandotte, Michigan, and Kankakee, Illi- 
nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond 

Issues 
Box 4704 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 


Surveys Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation ¢ Classification « Salary Plans 

Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 Wese Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


I. S. SHATTUCK 
PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
ment, Zoning, Trafic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 

Parks and Playgrounds 

COMPLETE CITY PLANS 


Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Mino 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Valuations 


Airfields Laboratory 


Statler Building « Boston 16 








WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies + Job evaluation 


Maintenance control + Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg Philadelphia, Pa 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 


Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D< 1313 E. 60TH ST 


, CHICAGO 37, ILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT LNFORMATION SERVICE 


{ Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 


Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


14314 Ease GOth Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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PENNY 12 MIN. | DIME - 2 MRS. 
WOCKEL - 1 WR. | QUARTER - 5 HRS. 


CREATED BY THE 
ORGINATORS OF 


METERED PARKING 


MODEL 


PARIKK-O- METER 


AUTOMATIC 
FULLY ACCUMULATIVE 


*O, c 
V8 coms 


ROUGH SINGLE SLOT 


The World's Finest 
Most Adaptable 
Most Dependable 
Most Remunerative 
Parking Meter System 


for on-street or off-street operation 


Today's Park-O-Meter is the achievement 
of more than 20 years experience in the 
industry. It provides the solution to every 


parking problem. You should know all 
about it. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Consulting Service by Mail to Cities and Towns on a Subscription Basis 


Management Information Service was established in 1945 to help 
officials improve municipal services and reduce costs. More than 830 
cities and towns now subscribe to the Service. 


Officials of cities that subscribe to MIS get prompt replies to their in- 
quiries on the best practice in handling a specific problem, what other 
cities are doing about it, and what the trend is. In addition, MIS includes: 


1. Copies of special information reports issued monthly (more than 
100 such reports have been issued). 


2. From one to 12 subscriptions (depending on size of the city) to the 
monthly journal PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


3. From one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, which has been 
published annually since 1934. 


Titles of some of the more recent special information reports which have 
proved particularly valuable to municipal officials are: 


“A recent report resulted in my city making a saving equivalent to the 
subscription fee for five years.”—-ROSS E. WINDOM, City Manager, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

“Our calls on MIS have been frequent—by letter, telegram, and phone. 
Your response in every case has been prompt and thorough. We greatly 
appreciate this fine service which cannot be measured in dollars.”—RAY W. 
WILSON, City Manager, Phoenix, Arizona. 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of torm 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city. For more details write: 





RESOLUTION CHART 
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4b: 


100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reducsion ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x § = $0 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 





